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WHAT IS PRAGMATISM? 

Among the anti-pragmatists Professor Pratt is known as one of the 
clearest and cleverest writers. On the whole the present volume 1 supports 
and enhances this reputation. It consists of six semi-popular lectures 
delivered at the Glenmore Summer School, and published, the author says 
in the preface, "to show those who did not attend the summer school (and 
this includes a fairly large portion of the human race) how much they 
missed." 

The subjects of the lectures are: "Meaning and Method in Pragmatism;" 
"The Ambiguity of Truth;" "The Pragmatic View of the Truth Relation;" 
"Pragmatism and Knowledge;" "Pragmatism and Religion;" "The 
Practical Point of View." 

In the space allotted me I can report only a few general features. Pro- 
fessor Pratt's style is delightfully free and easy, and some readers, especially 
the pragmatic ones, may find that this applies also to some of his criticisms. 
This might be charged to the limitations of a popular audience did not the 
author expressly declare in his preface that he has "nowhere allowed the 
desire for simplicity and popularity to interfere with thoroughness of treat- 
ment." 

As an instance of the difference between Professor Pratt's notion of 
"thoroughness" and theirs on some points, pragmatic readers will probably 
cite Professor Pratt's "simple" disposition of the "correspondence" view 
of truth (p. 65 ff.), in which he says: "Truth or the relation of correspond- 
ence means not copying, but merely this simple thing, that the object of 
which one is thinking is as one thinks it," and adds a little farther along: 
"I confess it is impossible for me to see how anything can be simpler than 
this." And yet philosophers generally, from Plato to pragmatism, seem 
to have found this problem anything but "simple." Moreover if the rela- 
tion of correspondence is so "ultimately simple" and "irreducible" that 
it is "absurd" (pp. 68, 69) to ask a realist to "explain" it, pragmatists will 
wonder why it is that the capacity of ideas to serve as "instruments" and 
"guides " of action should be for Professor Pratt such a dark riddle for which 
he says pragmatists have no solution. Why should not the pragmatist 
also say that the relation of guidance is an "ultimately simple" and "irre- 
ducible" one, needing no explanation? 

The pragmatist, however, is not content with so "simple" a solution. 
And this brings us to the fundamental point, and I would add, weakness, 
of Professor Pratt's book. It is written from the standpoint of what he 

1 What Is Pragmatism ? By James Bissett Pratt. New^York: Macmillan, 1909. 
xii + 254 pages. $1.25. 
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calls "the private stream of consciousness," which is so highly private that 
its ability to "correspond" with "outer realities which never come within 
that private stream" remains, Professor Pratt confesses, a "mystery," even 
if a "simple" and "irreducible" one. 

Moreover, Professor Pratt also persists in attributing his own standpoint 
to pragmatists, and so he finds it easy under this attribution to convict them 
of solipsism. This he does in the face of no end of most explicit and 
repeated proclamations by pragmatists that their logic and metaphysics 
assume a social interpretation of this "private stream of consciousness;" 
that it holds that the individual consciousness arises in and remains an 
organic part of a social world; that it is not a function of an isolated, lonely, 
windowless "mind" or "soul," or even brain, but always of the total 
"social situation." An idea, a hypothesis therefore, is never wholly a 
private monopoly. So far as the individual is concerned there is always 
an unearned increment in it. Arising out of a social matrix, being a func- 
tion of it, and being therefore always in vital connection with it, there is 
for the pragmatist nothing "mysterious" in the efficient relation of ideas 
to the "outer" world of people and things. It would indeed be a "mystery" 
if they had no such relation. 

This total disregard of the social conception of the private individual 
consciousness, makes much of Professor Pratt's clever and interesting writ- 
ing seem to the pragmatic reader wholly beside the mark. But Professor 
Pratt's book reveals the fact that pragmatists have been premature in their 
assumption that everyone was prepared to accept and start with this social 
conception of consciousness, and shows that what is now needed is a return 
to detailed exposition and applications of this conception. 

Such an exposition of the "social situation" will also turn the point of 
much of Professor Pratt's criticism of the religious bearings of pragmatism. 
From Professor Pratt's standpoint God, as a working hypothesis, is nothing 
but a mere idea of "a private stream of consciousness." From the stand- 
point of the social origin and significance of ideas, every working hypothesis 
must have a reality behind it as well as in front of it. 

Addison Webster Moore 

The University of Chicago 



THE GREEK AND EASTERN CHURCHES 

There has long been need of a volume on the Greek and Eastern 

Churches. It is now half a century since Dean Stanley published his 

lectures. In these fifty years a great mass of information regarding the eastern 

churches has been gathered by missionaries and oriental scholars and has 



